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IT MAKES SMALL DIFFERENCE 


WHAT MY iS... 


Perhaps I sing. .or paint... or write... 
Or free from stone an image I alone 
Perceived before. 


Or then, perhaps, 

Mine is another gift... 

The gift to teach ... to build. . . or to extract 
From earth and air and sun and sea 

New knowledge, power, or wealth. 


But, as I say, 

It makes small difference 

What my talent is . . . however grand 
Or humble its estate. 


Let me but have, as well, 
Its rare companion gift 


Of wisdom. 


Let me be but wise enough 

To nurture talent with my toil, 

And moisten it with sweat . . . to swell 
Its growth with diligence, 

And wear its bloom with grace. 


Then only will my song 

Stir echo in Man’s heart, and my painting 

Find reflection in his eyes... 

Then only will my written word find permanence, 
And my sculpture honored place. 


Finally ... 

Let me be but wise enough 

To know my talent’s Source, 

And let me then—in gratitude— 

Give all toit... 

But more important still—however grand 
Or humble its estate— 

Give it to All! 


JOHN DEERE e Moline, IIlinois 
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College Spa 


... Now Open! 


“Dine At The New College Spa...It’s A Pleasure” 


ESSO GASOLINE 
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RTG ESSO SERVICE 


335 E. State St. 


Phone 4-9083 





























HEGGIE'S 


Sells lovely gifts 


in 


Gold, Silver, China 


Precious and Imitation 
Stones 


Crystal, Clocks, Aluminum 
LeLong Perfume 


R. A. HEGGIE 
and BRO. Co. 
JEWELERS 


136 E. State Street 


It’s 


Taughannock 
Farms 


Inn 


for 

Banquets 

Wedding Parties 
Dinners and Suppers 


Overnight Accommodations 


On Route 89 from Ithaca 


Phone 4-0010 


Grom the Editors Desh 


Looking For Off-Campus Housing? 
Beware Of Fire Traps! 


THIRTEEN CORNELL MEN ROAST TO DEATH IN A HOUSE-CON. 
SUMING FIRE. THE CORNELL MEN HAD NO CHANCE FOR ESCAPE 
SINCE THE HOUSE CONTAINED NO FIRE ESCAPES. FIRE INSPEC- 


TORS ATTRIBUTED THE CAUSE OF THE FIRE TO IMPROPER 
WIRING. 


A headline story, similar to the one stated above, has never appeared in an 
Ithaca newspaper, but it can happen because the elements (wooden homes, poor 
wiring and lack of fire escapes) for such a story do exist. 

During the last few years students have echoed their feelings about poor 
housing conditions, exorbitant rents, and landlord indifference. However, these 
problems have almost completely overshadowed one which could conceivably 
have a greater effect on the students’ welfare, namely the matter of fire safety. 

In recent years it was not uncommon for a freshman to jokingly speak 
about the “Kline Road dormitory fire traps which could burn to the ground in 
twelve minutes.” Actually many of the off-campus housing facilities that are 
presently available to students can be placed in this category. 


More important is the fact that students are unaware of the potential 
danger which can snuff out their lives during any day, hour, or minute of the 
year. 

Landlords must realize that such a danger exists, but this realization is 
destroyed by our old friends, supply and demand. There is a greater demand 
for rooms than the available supply and students will take whatever is offered. 

There are over 9788 students in the University of which 5305 live on 
campus. The remaining +483 students are faced with the problem of finding 
off-campus rooms. 


Most of the 4483 students who take off-campus rooms can be assured that 
the homes, in which the rooms are located, are safe. But, where lives are con- 
cerned, we should not look at the majority of boarding houses but rather at the 
few potential death traps. 

A walk along various streets in College Town or other off-campus areas, 
will reveal a varied assortment of wood framed homes (wood burns beautiful- 
ly). However, what sets a few homes off from the rest is the lack of fire es- 
capes, missing largely from dwellings packed with Cornell students. These 
apartments are not registered by the University but, because of the large de- 
mand, a student will take whatever he can get, registered or not. 


Missing fire escapes aren’t the only sore spots of off-campus living. Inside 
many of these homes can be found a spider web assortment of electrical wires, 
originating from one well fed extension socket. Even the most naive student re- 
alizes that this situation can, at any time, be the cause of a tragic accident. 

Fine, we've set up the problem, and as one professor would say, “try to 
solve it.”’ No one can force the students to live in homes that are not safe and 
it is a moral obligation for the University to supply students with proper room- 
ing facilities. However, with over 4400 students living off campus the Univer- 
sity has little hope of getting them on-campus rooms. The only choice the Uni- 
versity is left with is to make sure that off-campus housing is financially feasible 
and substantially safe for the student. The University should make public, to 
a greater degree than they are doing right now, a list of all boarding houses 
which lack proper safety facilities. The City of Ithaca should make it manda- 
atory that all homes, used to house University students, contain proper safety 
features as is required by fire ordinance laws in most cities. 

If off-campus homes aren’t improved, and a tragedy does occur, all the 
fires escapes and corrected wiring systems cannot bring back the lives of the 
students lost in the fire. By taking definite action the headline, which you read 
at the beginning of this article, will never become a reality. 


G.P.H. 
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Letters te the Editor 


Farm Practice: Student Says No 


To the Editor: 

The April issue of the Cornell 
Countryman seemed to be rather pre- 
occupied with articles on Farm Prac- 
tice, however, the analysis seemed to 
revolve around cliches which left 
much unsaid. 

The constant jeer seems to be that 
those who balk at farm work still take 
advantage of free tuition. If this is its 
justification or rationale, then Farm 
Practice is more a punishment than a 
helpful work system. 

The second chapter of the Farm 
Practice Gospel says that any student 
in an agricultural school must work 
on a farm, in order to profit in his vo- 
cation, be it dairy husbandry or bac- 
teriology. The sudden equation of ag- 
riculture with farm work is quite lud- 
icrous. If agriculture in 1957 is only 
direct farming, then most of the Ag 
School’s course catalogue is a collec- 
tion of irrelevant trivia (courses in 
economics, engineering, food technol- 
ogy and basic sciences. ) 

I would submit, however, that the 
value of farm experience is negligible 
for students studying scientific fields 
in the Ag School. These students are 
in the Ag School because the depart- 
ments of Bacteriology, Biochemistry, 
Conservation and Food Technology 
are there. Free tuition has no bearing 
on an evaluation of Farm Practice. 

These science majors have a defi- 
nite place in the Ag School even if 
they have little interest in farming. 
Their value is the value of pure re- 
search. The Ag School recognizes this 
fact when it supports departmental 
basic research projects. 

There is recognition that farm 
work is not helpful to these science 
majors in the provision for mimimum 
farm credits. But even this token re- 
quirement is objectionable because it 
is hypocritical. Work experience is 
useful only when it is directly related 
to your major. | would suggest a re- 
evaluation of the Farm Practice sys- 
tem so that science majors could sat- 
isfy their entire practice requirements 
in the most ideal way: in work direct- 
ly related to their fields. 

There is another fault springing 
from Farm Practice: instead of appre- 
ciating farm work and life, the city 
boy often becomes disillusioned or dis- 
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gusted with it. 1 would therefore sug- 
gest that a more practical, a more ef- 
fective means of creating an apprecia- 
tion of farm life be a required fresh- 
man year course for non-rural stu- 
dents which would give an introduc- 
tion to agriculture: its history, its 
social importance, its current direc- 
tion and problems. This approach— 
of a non-technical survey of agricul- 
ture—would result in a deeper, more 
sincere appreciation of its importance 
and its problems. 

The Ag School finds itself in a 
unique position: where other schools 
are overcrowded, the Ag School has 
trouble attracting high caliber stu- 
dents. I would very strongly suggest 
that the Farm Practice system is re- 
sponsible for this. With farm popula- 
tion decreasing, there are fewer rural 
area students. And when the city boy 
interested in science picks up the Ag 
School catalogue he usually stops 
reading at mention of farm work. 
This is evident if you study the fresh- 
man class. In all majors except sci- 
ences, boys greatly outnumber girls; 
the situation is reversed in the science 
fields. These fields usually attract peo- 
ple from urban areas, but now, they 
only attract girls (who need no farm 
experience) and an important source 
of students—boys from the cities—is 
lost to the Ag School. 

Unless the Farm Practice system is 
questioned, examined and reorganized, 
there will continue to be talk of dis- 
content that the entire system is de- 
signed merely to supply farmers with 
cheap labor, and to discourage city 
people from “crowding” out upstate 
students in competition for entrance. 

Farm Practice will continue to dis- 
courage qualified, scientifically in- 
clined applicants from the city—stu- 
dents the Ag School desperately needs 
if it is to retain or perhaps regain its 
stature and its student body. 

There seems to be a generous reluc- 
tance to examine this important prob- 
lem of decreased admissions and its re- 
lationship to Farm Practice require- 
ments. I do wish that the Ag School 
would take its ostrich head out of the 
farmland soil that it is now embedded 
in and consider some of the complaints 
of the students. 

Martin Bobrowsky *60 











































































DAIRYMEN CAN 
POINT WITH PRIDE 


Self-help to build better milk mar- 
kets! On January 1, 1957, 43 cooper- 
atives representing 20,314 New York 
milkshed producers, were contribut- 
ing one cent per hundredweight of 
milk produced to ‘the advertising and ° 
promotion programs of Milk for 
Health, Inc. In addition, 16,362 indi- 
viduals support Milk for Health 
through individual milk check deduc- 
tions. This makes a total of 36,703 
Metropolitan N. Y. Market supporters 
—a record of which dairymen can be 


proud. 


MILK FOR HEALTH, INC. 
119 S. Cayuga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 





“One Of The Great Men's Clothing Stores 
Of The State” 


The Sport Shop 


The Store for National Brands 


Fashion Park 
Timely 
College Hall 
Hospel 

Palm Beach 
Arrow Shirts 
McGregor Sportswear 


Jantzen Sportswear 


The Sport Shop 








































































































































































































Two Friendly Drug Stores 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 
328 College Avenue 
Open 8 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
Phone 3479 


THE CORNERS BRANCH 


Triphammer and Hanshaw Roads 
Open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Phone 4-2145 


DRUGS 
TOYS 
CANDIES 
COSMETICS 
CARDS 








BARTHOLF 


Service Station 





MOBILUBRICATION 
ACCESSORIES 
TIRES 


MOBILGAS OIL 


+ ‘ 


Phone 4-9053 
Corner of Maple and Dryden Rd. 









Around the 
Upper Quad 


Ag-Domecon Council 


AST month, upper campus polling for members of 

Ag-Domecon Council resulted in the election of Ger- 
aldine Jordan, Freshman Home Economics Representa- 
tive; David Lyon, Freshman Ag Representative ; Roberta 
Greig, Sophomore Home Economics Representative; John 
Sterling, Ag Sophomore Representative; and Norinne 
Cole ’58, Nancy Rising 58, Gail Gutekunst 59, Shirley 
McClenon °59, Marcia Mitchell 59, Marjory Leshure 
"59, James Carter ’60, David Kitts ’60, John Lincoln ’60, 
Raymond Snyder *60, Abigail Stimson 60, Fred Kelsey 
59, Dwight Putnam '59, Karl Smiley 59, Roger House 
58, Gary Stewart °58, Paul Wiley °58, and Kenneth 
Wing ’58, Representatives-at-Large. Officers of the Coun- 
cil for the coming year are : President, Donald Taylor 
59; Vice-president, Paul Wiley °58; Secretary, Donna 
Handy '59 and Treasurer, Donald Vagg ’58. 

Ag-Dom is already planning for next year with Frosh 
Orientation and Ag Hec Day committees at work. 
Grange 

Helen Pratt ’59 has been nominated for the New 
York State Fair Grange Queen Contest. Judging will be 
based on knowledge of Grange and past experience in it. 
New co-chairmen of the Rec Team were elected: Marcia 
Mitchell ’59 and Francis Waite 58. 

Home Ec. Club 


In mid-April the Home Economics Club held their 
annual student-faculty dinner, with 80 persons attending. 
On Parents Weekend they sponsored a panel on vocational 
opportunities in home economics. Members of the panel 
were Mrs. Wood and Miss Stocks, from the placement of- 
fice; Shirley Moffett 60, who gave the freshman point of 
view; Mary Lou Fleming °57, who gave the senior point 
of view; and Carol Johnson ‘57, who explained how sum- 
mer experience enters into vocational plans. Greta Hanff 
"58 was moderator. 

New officers of the Home Economics Club are: Pres- 
ident, Jean Belden '60; Vice-president, Sally Moffett 
60; Secretary, Martha Wennerberg '59 and Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Herring 60. This coming year the Club plans 
to give a scholarship of $200 to an incoming senior. 

Congratulations to Barbara Bianco ’58 who was in- 
stalled as the president of the State Home Economics As- 
sociation, at a meeting held in Albany in April. 


Poultry Club 

Poultry Club officers for the forthcoming year are: 
President, John Clary ’59; Vice-president, Laurence Du- 
Bois ’58; Secretary, Maria Zergenyi ’59 and ‘Treasurer, 
Raymond Greenfield ’59. On May 19 the Club held its 
annual student-faculty barbecue at Taughannock State 
Park. On May 25 the Poultry Club and the Home Eco- 
nomics Club are joining forces for a chicken barbecue at 
Enfield. 
Floriculture Club 

The Floriculture Club officers for next year are: 
Charles Paine ’58 President; Richard Hewitt ’58, Vice- 
president; Mary Costa ’58, Secretary; Edward Vaughn 
58, Treasurer; and Natalie Gundrey’58, Publicity Chair- 
man. The first meeting of the year will be September 26. 
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LEADING GROWERS OF MANY CROPS DEPEND ON TOXAPHENE FOR SEASON-LONG 
INSECT CONTROL. FOR EXAMPLE, TOXAPHENE IS OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED 
FOR CONTROL OF MORE COTTON INSECTS THAN ANY OTHER INSECTICIDE. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
905 King Street, W ilmington 99, Del. 
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original Tullyburgers 





Now brings you 






Super Tullyburger 

















Just across the tracks 

















on W. State St. 











Always Open 














Ph. 4-9072 
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You can find none finer than 
Orange Blossom rings. Smart 
styling, hand-crafted, guaran- 
teed. The utmost in value. 
Moderately priced—10% down 
-10% month. 


SCHOOLEY’S 


QUALITY JEWELERS 
152 E. State St. 




























































Cornell’s Nature Trail: 


A Path With a Purpose 


Conservation class builds 


a walk for campus 
nature lovers. 


By ELEANOR RAMP ‘57 


IKE the new green that comes 
—4with spring leaves and the new 
colors that appear with spring blos- 
soms, a new look has come to the well- 
trodden path that winds down the 
hill from Mann Library to the Beebe 


Lake parking area. With boards, 
paint, varnish, and some ingenuity, 
students in Rural Education 205 
(The Teaching of Conservation) 
have turned the walk into a Nature 
Trail. 

Colorful signs along the path’s edge 
invite the passerby to stop and look 
around him—at the trees, the earth, 
the evidences of living things that he 
has probably passed many times with- 
out giving them a glance or thought. 

Bright green letters on a darkly 
stained sign show the public where to 
begin the guided tour. The signs, each 
different and original, tell when to 
pause, look around and listen. 


A green wooden cutout of a 
“Christmas tree’ labels the hemlock 
tree and asks the observer to look for 
the remains of its seeds upon the 
ground. A bold black and white 
woodpecker points out its nesting 
holes in a dead maple limb. 

A brilliant yellow disc, pointing to 
the symmetrical rows of workings in 
a tree, indicates the dinner table of 
the elbow-billied sapsucker. A sign 
shows where the rabbit browsed while 
another points out the autumn-flower- 
ing white hazel. 

The Nature Trail was built as a 
class project under the direction of 
Dr. Richard B. Fischer who teaches 
the course. It is an example of a last- 
ing effective way to develop an inter- 
est in and an appreciation of nature, 
for it helps an individual become 
aware of his natural surroundings. 

It is stimulating because it does not 
merely label things with names. In- 


stead it sets a person thinking by ask- 
ing questions about the “whys” and 
“hows” of what he sees. For example, 
rather than telling the age of the tree, 
one sign on a stump asks, “Can you 
tell how old this tree was?” 


ASSEMBLING the trail provided 
practical experience for class members 
whose vocations will include teaching 
conservation in some way. They 
learned the mechanics of sign-making 
—how to use different kinds of saws, 
to treat wood with preservatives, how 
to paint and letter, and how to erect 
the signs. 

The also learned the value of using 
originality in kinds of Nature Trail 
signs. The result is 16 different signs 
each with an individual approach to 
attracting attention. For instance, the 
label made for white pine is exactly 
one board-foot of white pine lumber 
in natural wood and lettered, “The 
King of Commercial Woods.” 

A rotating plaque, placed near a 
widening gully, telling the story of 
soil erosion, has water samples from 
different streams attached to catch 
the eye. Letters burned in wood tell 
the observer to stop, look and listen 
for the ‘“Topsy-turvy” bird (The 
white-breasted nuthatch). 

The class feels that by creating the 
Nature Trail they will influence peo- 
ple to aid the conservation program. 
They voted unanimously for this proj- 
ect over the usually assigned term 
paper, which would remain unnoticed 
in a drawer after completion. 

Some warm evening this spring 
when you are looking for relaxation, 
turn down the Nature Trail, and see 
where some conservation minded stu- 
dents have added another facet to a 
campus which already has many na- 
tural history attractions. 
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Foreign s:udent demons'raies use of microwave oven. 


Microwave Oven: 


The Electronic Wonder 


By BRENDA L. DERVIN ‘60 


ATELINE: 1957, the begin- 
ning of the electronic age. Place: 
kitchens in average homes throughout 
the United States. Subject: the elec- 
tronic stove—the twentieth century 
speed wonder that reduces cooking 
up to one-eighth of its original time. 
Electronic engineers and home 
economists have combined brains, tal- 
ents, and years of research in the in- 
vention of the new microwave oven 
that bakes a cake in three minutes, 
broils a steak in 35 seconds, and cooks 
a turkey in one hour. 


The speed of the oven is due to 
microwaves, similar to radio waves, 
only they travel in 2450 cycles a sec- 
ond rather than a mere 60 cycles. 
‘These waves activate the electrons of 
the food causing friction and resultant 
heat. At the same time, the waves 
are transmitted through glass, china, 
and even paper cooking implements. 
Because of this transmission these 
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cooking utensils don’t retain the heat, 
and thus, remain cool. 

Surprisingly, there are no installa- 
tion problems with the electronic oven 
as it works on a regular 230 volt line, 
and uses less electricity than the con- 
ventional electric stove. Safety is as- 
sured the operator for as the oven door 
is opened the microwaves automati- 
cally shut off. Besides its safety and 
speed features, the oven has no effect 
on the palatibilty of food and often 
increases the nutritional value due to 
the extra moisture retention that elec- 
tronic cooking permits. The house- 
wife can now use fewer dishes by stor- 
ing, cooking, and serving food on the 
same platter. And, food can’t possibly 
stick to plates that don’t even get hot 
in the cooking process. 


ry 

I HE electronic oven is especially 

good for thawing and cooking frozen 

goods—in the package! Re-heating 
(turn to page 15) 


AL FONTANA 


SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Conserve Your Shoes 


Keep Them in Good Repair 


A Complete Line 
of SUNDIAL SHOES 


ENGINEER'S BOOTS—excel- 
lent for field trips and all out- 
door work. 


WHITE BUCKS—comfortable 
and stylish. 


BLACK & WHITE SADDLES-— 


for men and women. 


ALSO-U. S. KEDS 
Sneakers & rubber footwear. 


101 Eddy St. Phone 2-1700 


ONE STOP 


LAUNDROMAT 
408 College Ave. 


Fluff Dry Laundering 


Dry Cleaning 


RED & WHITE 


Pick up and delivery 


at dorms 


Pollution: a Plague to Rural Areas 


Growing communities 


need better sewage 


disposal systems. 


A.-High oxygen content D. Dilution of sewage 


-Sewage disposal 


boeteria 


E, Iner. in Oxygen 
C.Foul odor ,anerobic F pure water 


The evolution of sieam pollution 


HE stream meandering through 

the small village at first looked 
very picturesque and cool under the 
hot August sun. But the beauty was 
destroyed as we drew closer, for we 
were greeted with a horrible putrid 
smell arising from the brown water. 
While we watched, a lone dead fish 
floated under the bridge, its silver un- 
derside glinting in the sun. 

This is no isolated case, and the 
problem of pollution is facing many 
rural communities. Most people think 
of pollution and sewage disposal as 
problems only in large cities and in- 
dustrial areas. However, many small 
towns are confronted with stream 
polution and septic tank problems. 


Stream pollution creates a two-fold 
problem—the spreading of diseases 
and the destruction of a normal envi- 
ronment. Diseases which are carried 
in polluted water include typhoid 
fever, paratyphoid fever, dysentary, 
cholera, and various intestinal dis- 
eases. For example, about five years 
ago there were 26 cases of typhoid 
fever in Richford, New York. The 
cause of the outbreak was the polluted 
well of a restaurant. 


TH E second effect of dumping sew- 
age or other wastes into a_ handy 
stream is the destruction of natural 
conditions. This developes mainly 
from a lack of oxygen in the water. 
The bacteria which break 
wastes require much oxygen. 


down 


When 


8 


the concentration of oxygen in the 
water drops, because of the activity of 
the bacteria upon wastes, the normal 
fish and plant life is killed off. If it 
drops low enough, the stream will 
give off a stench. 

Evenutally a polluted stream will 
purify itself through further bacterial 
action. Therefore, many miles down- 
stream from the source of pollution 
clear, clean water can again be found. 


Most small towns grew up along 
the banks of streams which were used 
for power and transportation. And 
soon these streams were serving an- 
other purpose, that of carrying away 
the wastes of the town. ‘These were 
mainly by-products from local busi- 
nesses, such as canning factories and 
slaughter houses. In such towns as 
Trumansburg, N. Y., the stench from 
the small stream running through the 
center of town becomes unbearable 
during the summer months, because of 
its use as a disposal system. 


Pincther factor, which is primarily 
a small town problem, is septic tank 
pollution. Inadequate drainage due to 
the concentration and poorly planned 
location of these individual sewage 
disposal systems often results in pol- 
luted wells. In Jacksonville, New 
York, every time one woman washes 
her dishes, her neighbor finds soapsuds 
in her well. And this is not an isolated 
case. Someone in nearly every small 
town can tell this tale. 


By MARGARET E. SATURN ‘57 


In Interlaken, New York, the ef- 
fluent from the villagers’ septic tanks 
was actually running on top of the 
ground. In the business district the 
problem was especially acute. So last 
spring the population of the village 
decided to do something about it. The 
starting point had been a Cornell 
questionnaire which had asked the 
residents what they wanted most in 
the village. A sewer system had been 
the overwhelming answer. 


A public meeting was called and 
engineers hired to design a sewage dis- 
posal plant. At the final meeting, the 
plan was passed by a four to one ma- 
jority. The opponents were concerned 
mainly with the cost of the project. 

Rather than increasing taxes, Inter- 
laken is using a_ rental system. A 
meter, similar to a water meter, re- 
cords the amount of flow into the 
sewer. The cost is expected to run 
about $38 per quarter year for the 
average family. 

The Interlaken sewage disposal 
plant is an automatic filter system. It 
only needs to be checked by someone 
once a day. 

The Interlaken system shows what 
can be done to eliminate pollution 
problems. With a little cooperation a 
village can work out a satisfactory 
means of making their town a better 
and safer one in which to live. The 
streams around the town will once 
again be cool and clean, and offer an 
afternoon of fishing or swimming. 
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Farmers are asking for 
and getting new and 
better machines. 


By WILLIAM H. WINGELL. Jr. ‘60 


a | IVE us better machines!” 


‘Increase our capacity to pro- 
duce!” These are the cries heard from 
today’s farmers and the array of new 
machines appearing on the market tes- 
tifies to the fact that this call is being 
answered. The improved methods of 
farming are revolutionizing the agri- 
cultural scene. Behind these new de- 
velopments are the men with the T- 
squares and slide rules—the agricul- 
tural engineers. 

Here at Cornell, these men are con- 
stantly trying out new ideas and 
searching for more efficient and eco- 
nomical farm implements. Riley-Robb 
Hall, located at the upper end of the 
Ag. campus, is the building in which 
these quests are made. Not yet com- 
plete, the new structure is evidence of 
the increased demands being made 
upon engineering for the benefit of 
the farmer. Within Riley Robb, mod- 
ern lecture rooms and shops, run 
by experienced professors and instruc- 
tors, turn out educated young men 
destined to continue the search for 
better farming. Modern research lab- 
oratories furnish the utmost in facil- 
ties for the studies aimed at benefiting 
agriculture through better equipment. 

Among those men who are using 
the new laboratories at present is Pro- 
fessor W. F. Millier, who has dedi- 
cated himself to the teaching of agri- 
cultural engineering and the develop- 
ing of machinery which will best per- 
form its desired function. ‘The Pro- 
fessor’s current project concerns 
equipment for handling forage. His 
desire is to perfect a conveyor which 
will operate at steep angles, thus de- 
creasing the machine’s required size. 
The machine will also greatly benefit 
farmers by having increased efficiency. 
Professor Millier’s implement oper- 
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Ag Engineering Answers The Call 


Experimental delimber to be used for thinning forest plantations. 


ates by a new conveying principle still 
being studied by him. The new 
method employs an eight inch alumi- 
num tube through which runs a 15- 
inch wide nylon belt, formed to the 
inside of the tube. The belt covers 
about 75 percent of the inner surface 
of the tube and grips to the forage, el- 
evating it to the silo. Here lies the key 
to success for the belt-tube conveyor. 


rps 
| HE efficiency is clearly illustrated 
by the fact that a 50-foot elevator, 
equipped with a five to seven and one- 
half horsepower motor can raise 1000 
pounds of dry chopped hay per min- 
uite. The machine handles either 
chopped hay or silage. The machine’s 
efficiency has held back its introduc- 
tion to the market. It has been difh- 
cult to find a feeding device which can 
deliver forage to the conveyor at the 
high speed at which it operates. When 
this matter is overcome, the machine 
will be a tremendous asset to the mod- 
ern agriculturalist. 

Another asset to agriculture may be 
presented in the form of better har- 
vesting machines, due to the effort of 
grad-student, W. J. Chancellor. At 
the present time, Mr. Chancellor is 
experimenting with the forces and 
power requirements involved in cut- 
ting forage. Tests have been made, us- 
ing a cutting blade revolving at 200 
niles per hour, which show that little 
power is required for cutting hay; 
most of the power is used to overcome 
friction in poorly designed machines. 


“Cutting with a high-speed blade,” 
says Mr. Chancellor, “is like hitting 
a golf ball with a club, in that the 
blade doesn’t travel far, but the hay 
is thrown quite a distance, with the 
result that most of the power used 





% 


goes to throwing rather than to cut- 
ting. Also, one horsepower could chop 
six tons of grass silage per hour if the 
chopper was perfectly designed.” 


Through the efforts of men like 
Mr. Chancellor, machines can be near 
perfect in design. If manufacturers 
will continue to apply the results of 
experiments such as those performed 
by Mr. Chancellor, wasted power and 
all other losses due to inefficiency of 
operation will be put to proper use. 
‘The makers of our machines recognize 
the need for improvements and en- 
courage the men of Riley-Robb to 
continue their experimentation. 


v 
k OR years the pulp and paper com- 
panies have been asking for a machine 
which will make the thinning of plan- 
tation forests economical. The present 
method for delimbing and cutting up 
thinnings requires high labor costs and 
the returns are low, making it an ex- 
pensive operation. New York’s half- 
million acres of forest plantations are, 
because of this, in dire need of thin- 
ning. This machine could make such 
operations immediately profitable. The 
agricultural engineers, upon whose 
shoulders the problem was set, have, 
as usual, solved it. Cornell graduate 
student H. J. Hurme has answered 
the prayers of the wood industry with 
a machine which can delimb and cut 
up a tree into proper lengths in one 
operation. The machine, mounted on 
a truck chassis and operated by levers 
situated to the side, consists of a rotat- 
ing steel cylinder on which = are 
mounted three motors. These motors 
belt-drive three cutters which do the 
limb cutting. The tree is inserted be- 
tween the rollers which close on it and 
(turn to page 16) 


It takes people to make an organi- 
zation. It takes teamwork among those 
people to create an organization, 
which like Empire Livestock Marketing 
Cooperative, is known for the quality 
of service which it gives to all the 
state’s livestock industry, and for the 
high standards which it has set for that 
industry. 

That's why we thought you would 
like to meet a few of the members of 
our supervisory team. Here they are: 


Ae ra, pe 
Robert E. Rector 
Supervisor of Markets 


R. V. Hemming 
General Manager 


Michael Malison Cc. 
Comptroller 


R. Martin 
Supervisor, 
Beef Cattle Sales 


0. C. Koenig E, F. Sweet 
Supervisor, Supervisor, 
Farm Sales Patron-Member 

Relations 


This is just part of the team that 
helps to make this slogan come true: 
Its Good Business To Do Business With 


empire 


Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Regular weekly auction sales at 
Bath - Greene - Oneonta 
Bullville - Gouverneur 
Caledon:a - West Winfield 


Dispersals and farm sales a specialty. 
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The Birds and... 


By EDWARD L. RAZINSKY ‘60 


EXT to the typrewriter, a 

Countryman writer's most mar- 
velous and miraculous possession is 
his brain. With this small clump of 
spongy tissue, the “Countrymanian” 
has the power to create smooth lines 
with which to devastate the willful 
board of directors, to formulate elab- 
orate means of fast-talk'ng the editor- 
in-chief into giving him an extension 
on an article deadline, and to devise 
and develop articulate articles of great 
intellectual and scientific value for 
publication on the glossy pages of the 
Cornell Countryman. However, this 
last feat does at times seem impossible 
and leads to considerable head scratch- 
ing, loss of sleep and remorse. 


THE writing of an article, which 
might be referred to as the “ordeal by 
typewriter,” is usually initiated by a 
brain storm conceived by the editor- 
in-chief. He might be merrily on his 
way to class one morning when he 
drops a book. Upon picking up the 
book he is stung by a bee. Now the 
normal individual would swear pro- 
fusely, and rush to the infirmary for 
expert medical care. But not an edi- 
tor-in-chief. Right away he says to 
himself, ‘““There’s a story here, I feel 


it.”” In the remote recesses of his brain, 
an idea blossoms forth. It starts first 
as a persistent drum beat, but rapidly 
grows into an obsession — ‘Bees, bee 
keeping, the bee market, segregation 
among bees, political potential of the 
bee lobby, new uses for honey, the 
bee housing problem.” The editor 
slumps to the ground, completely 
spent from his strenuous concentra- 
tion. “Yes, that’s it” he screams in a 
fit of passion, ‘“ A bee article to lend a 
bit of sophistication and stimulation 
to the magazine.” 


"THE inevitable problem is that edi- 
tors-in-chief don’t write bee articles, 
only editorials. Consequently, a scien- 
tific evaluation of the writers must be 
made to select one to develop his brain 
child. The editor weighs their writ- 
ing ability, previous training with 
bees, and an understanding of bee 
emotion. He rationally and systemati- 
cally goes through a list of staff mem- 
bers to chose the potential author. 
“Feeney, meeney, miney, moe... .” 
At last the divined scribe is selected. 
Now remains only the task of threat- 
ening the staff member into writing 
the article. 

All day the supreme master of 490 
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Roberts Hall can think of nothing but 
bees. His preoccupation is audibly evi- 
dent by a quiet buzzing sound being 
emitted from between his teeth. Final- 
ly, at 4:00, he can contain himself no 
longer and bounds antelope-like up to 
the Countryman office. A beckoning 
finger and a gentle, “Come ’ere!”’ sig- 
nifies to a staff member the editor’s 
desire for an audience. 

Says the editor, ““We need a bee 
story. Due to your excellent qualifica- 
tions, | have chosen you to write the 
epic of the bees and to make known 
inside story of our little buzzing, fly- 
ing, honey-making, insect friends.” 

After some deliberation, the staff 
member asks, “Bees? Who knows 
from bees?” 

Noting question in the writer’s 
voice, the editor reassures him with, 


“Look kid,I tell you to write about 
bees, you write about bees.” 


Sri LL with a tremor of uncertainty 
in his tone the chosen scribe remarks. 
“But I’m allergic to bees. I hate bees! 
I was stung by a bee once. | won't do 
it. | won’t do it!” 

The bossman of the magazine as- 
sures his colleagues that the conse- 
quences of disobeying an editor would 
be far more unpleasant than a bee al- 
lergy, and the article would be due in 
one week—or else! No subsequent al- 
tercation occurs. 

Now one doesn’t just sit down and 
dash off a treatise on a profound sub- 
ject like bees. Many things must first 
be considered. For instance, the ar- 
ticle must be timely. It just wouldn't 
do to write about bees at the wrong 
time of year. Personalities and preju- 
dices, such as whether or not Bronx 
Park bred bees are better than upstate 
bees, must not be brought into the re- 
port. Caution should be exercised in 
the choice of words. One misunder- 
stood statement could have half the 
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bees in the world up in the air. 

At this point the real problem be- 
gins. What can you possibly say about 
bees? If you’ve seen one bee, you’ve 
seen them all. There is also the ques- 
tion of where to find enough informa- 
tion for a full page article and from 
what angle to approach the issue. 
Would a human interest type of story 
be effective? Take the life of one par- 
ticular bee and tell of his trials and 
tribulations in the home hive. Some- 
thing like, “Homer, the Humble 
Bumble Bee.” 

When the bee story is written, it is 
given to a rewrite man. Now a re- 
write man is someone who isn’t a good 
writer and is determined not to give 
anyone else the satisfaction of think- 
ing they are. Armed with a heavy red 
pencil, he attacks the copy. Slashing, 


cutting, and chopping, until all simi- 
larity between the original and the 
finished product is eliminated. 


So now we have an article, but 
what on earth should we call it? 
Headline suggestions are made by the 
whole staff gathered around a large 
rectangular table. ‘Thirty days 
around a bee hive. The hive and I. 
The bee and me.” And so it goes un- 
til an extremely appropriate headline 
is suggested and adopted. 


” 

Sucu is the life of a Countryman 
writer— a journalist. At times he be- 
comes discouraged and feels like quit- 
ting, but morally can’t because the 
month’s issue must be published. He is 
part of an organization that creates, 
reports, and makes mistakes. To- 
gether, they face problems, rewrite, 
argue, fight, and go down to Leon- 
ardo’s. The Countryman writer, a 
journalist, has a typewriter ribbon for 
a heart, a teletype machine for a 
mouth, a dictionary for brains and ink 
in his veins. 


Enjoy a Safe 
Convenient 


Move By 


Crispell 


Brothers 


World-Wide Service 


As your Authorized North American Van 
Lines Agent, we can move you by OVER- 
LAND VAN to all 48 States, Canada and 
Alaska; by OCEAN-VAN to Alaska, Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico; by AIR-VAN to 


Europe, the West Indies and Latin America. 


Authorized Agents for 


ache neric 


America’s SAFEST Movers 
Winners ATA Saftey Award 


Moving 
Storage 


Packing 


Crispell Brothers 


716 W. Clinton St. 


Phone 4-3743 





Food Cocktails 


On the Hill it's 


The Big Red Grill 


JOHNNY'S 


Collegetown Ith. 7844 


FLETCHER’S 


SPRING CLEANING? 


You'll find: 
2 Grades of Cleaning 
General Repairing 
Moth Proofing 
Storage 
Fast Delivery Service 
Discount for Cash and Carry 


at 


FLETCHER'S 


Emergency 24-Hour 


or 8-Hour Service 


103 Dryden Rd. 
Ithaca 2-2441 
205 N. Aurora St. 


Professing Personalities 


Charles Russell: 
Lone Star Professor 


By NATALIE L. GUNDREY ‘58 


—VISUAL AIDS PHOTO 


NE morning in October, while 
Professor Charles Russell was 
lecturing to his journalism class, a 
burly man stepped into the room and 
told the Professor that he would have 
to move his car so that he could get 
his own out of the parking lot. Re- 
fusing to do so until he finished lectur- 
ing, he showed the husky stranger to 
the door and resumed his talk. Sud- 
denly the man burst into the room and 
seized him by the throat. Breaking the 
hold, the smaller man pulled out a 
gun and fired into his assailant’s stom- 
ach. The attacker staggered out the 
door, and the Professor turned to his 
class and said, “You've seen it. Now 
write it as a news story as you saw it.” 
The “assailant” was a_ fellow- 
worker—the gun a cap pistol, and the 
whole event staged by Professor Rus- 
sell to provide his students with “live” 
material to write about. 


"Tuis professor with the colorful 
southern accent has become famous 
for his dynamic teaching methods, and 
a favorite among students in only one 
short year as an Acting Professor in 
the journalism department. 

While I talked to him, he energeti- 
cally scrawled a few designs on a piece 
of paper. Tall and thin, with a tanned 
face, and broad, thoughtful brow, he 
pressed his fingers to his lips often as 
he thought aloud. 


Russellville, Arkansas was his birth- 
place. He was the youngest of nine 
children, and his father was a fruit 
buyer there in the heart of the vine- 
yard section of Arkansas. He started 
his undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. When I asked if he 
Was a serious student, he paused a 
minute. “Uh, let’s see . . . Well, ves. 
For my first two years I took history. 
I just loved it. Then I went into the 
Navy, working with the fleet radio 
unit. | came out determined to go in- 
to the field of communications because 
1 saw how important it was in the 
war effort, and how good communica- 
tion is just as essential in peace time.” 

While stationed in Australia, he 
raised two kangaroos. He named them 
Gertrude and Peewie, and kept them 
in two gas mask sacs which served as 
a mother’s pouch. He labeled one 
pouch “his” and the other “hers”! 


Back at Texas, he completed his 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in 
journalism. Then he returned to his 
home state as head of the journalism 
department and director of public re- 
lations at Arkansas Tech. This tal- 
ented man wrote and produced a two- 
hour musical comedy which he and 
the students took on tour. 

Teaching at the University of Mis- 
souri, and public relations work at 
Howard College in Birmingham, Al- 
abama followed. While he was at 
Howard, he went to a Rotary Club 
performance, and saw Mary on the 
stage. “I thought to myself that if she 
handled herself that well in front of 
a group, she can handle me.” They 
were married in 1954. “Course we got 
reams of publicity—all our friends 
were in public relations. In fact, 1100 
people showed up at our wedding!” 

‘Then industry dangled a big fat 
paycheck in front of me, and I took a 
job with the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, doing promotion work. Patty- 
Lou, our daughter, was born in Cih- 
cago, and despite her Yankee birth, 
folks swore she cried with a Southern 
accent.” 

(turn to page 15) 
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Japan’s Exotic Foods 
and Mysterious Rituals 


By ROCHELLE S. LEFFERT ‘59 


HE Japanese room is filled with 

silence; its walls and floors are 
covered with bamboo screens. On one 
wall hangs a lovely silk screen print. 
There is a vase of flowers in the oppo- 
site corner arranged more beautifully 
than you have ever seen. On the floor 
are four specially placed mats. Into a 
small bowl in which some tea leaves 
had been put, boiling water is added. 
This mixture is then beaten with a 
bamboo brush, and some biscuits are 
passed around. When the brew is 
ready, it is given to each person in the 
room in turn. After sipping some of 
the liquid from the edge of the bowl, 
it is wiped carefully with a small pa- 
per napkin. This ritual is called ‘“‘Cha- 
no-You,” the tea ceremony of the up- 
per class of Japan. 


Japan is a country whose culture is 
quite unlike our own. There food is 
considered an asthetic enjoyment, 
rather than a materialistic one. For 
this reason food is planned to satisfy 
the eye as well as appease the hunger. 
The Japanese are perfectionists in ar- 
ranging the food’s color and texture 
in relation to the dainty, brightly col- 
ored lacquer or porcelain bowls. 

Other serving pieces used are chop- 
sticks, which can be made from plain 
or precious materials, and a_ short- 
handled porcelain spoon used for soup. 
During formal dinners a set of lac- 
quered individual dining tables are 
used as trays. When eating, the Jap- 
anese kneel, and then sit back on their 
heels for the duration of the meal. 
The rules for eating are fixed and re- 
flect the character and upbringing of 
the individual. 

These rules are also mirrored in the 
great number of holidays and cere- 
monies with which their food is con- 
nected. For exampled, on New Year's 
Day, “zoni,”’ toasted rice cakes are 
served with cooked vegetables and 
wild duck or chicken meat. On the 
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From the Gourmet’s Notebook 


Doll’s Festival, the young girls serve 
their friends dainty cakes and clam 
soup. During the Cherry Festival, 
the whole family sits outdoors on red 
blankets underneath the trees and eats 
a specially prepared meal out of lac- 
quered boxes. 

On ceremonial occasions and at 
banquets, a number of bowls and 
dishes are set before each guest, so 
that he may have a large choice. If the 
guest does not eat all that is put 
before him, the dishes are not touched, 
but packed in specially prepared boxes 
and given to the guest as he leaves. 

Japanese food can be separated into 
several categories. Their soups are 
either clear, “suimono,” or made with 
fermented malt, “miso-shiru.”’ Boiled 
food such as chicken is known as 
‘“nimino,” while broiled food is called 
“vakimono.” ‘“Kabayaki” or eels are 
frequently cooked this way. ‘“Ag- 
emono” and ‘“mushimono” mean that 
the food is fried or steam respectively. 
“Sukiyaki” is an example of ‘“‘nabe- 
mono”’ or open-fried pan food. 

Special flavorings are often used, 
the most popular being soy sauce or 
“shoyo.” In addition, “miso,” a fer- 
mented paste made from malt and 
“mirin’” (a sweet rice wine) is used. 
A flavoring that is gaining popularity 
in the United States is “ajonomoto,” 
better known to us as monosodium 
glutamate. Surprisingly, two of their 
favorite beverages are beer and 
“sake,” a beer-like rice wine which 
the Japanese drink hot. Teas, especial- 
ly green teas, are very popular. The 
staple food, of course, is rice. 


Tu E difference in the food habits of 
the Japanese as compared with our 
own can best be shown by contrasting 
typical breakfast menus. Think for a 
moment of what you had for break- 
fast. Now compare that with a meal 
of “gohan” or boiled rice, soya beans 
(turn to page 15) 
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lubrication—washing 
Atlas tires & batteries 


minor repairs 


909 Hanshaw Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 


4-1623 
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DAIRIES 


Homogenized Wholesale 
Milk 
Vitamin D. Resale 
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Eggs 
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Owonren Keuiews Research Hews 


“Siamese Tractor’ provides 









added power for large 
operations 


The “Siamese” or “Tandem Tractor” consists of two tractors attached 
to give added horsepower for large jobs. 





















By MARTIN U. OWOREN ‘60 





ET a 


Enjoy Life HE “Siamese Tractor” is essentially a combination 
of two tractors operated as a single unit. This ve- 
hicle has ninety drawbar horsepower and is expected to do 
E ° Lif twice as much work as a regular heavy tractor. It was de- 
njoy ire vised by James A. Garman, a graduate assistant in the 
New York State College of Agriculture, under the direc- 
tion of Professor William Millier. Garman’s work is on 
: . the experimental level, but he has paid special attention 
Enjoy Life to the convenience and safety of the machine for would-be 
operators. He hopes to find ways of lowering the cost. The 
connecting work, he points out, must be done by a skilled 
mechanic or engineer because “the connecting point is crit- 
ical and must be done within certain design.” 


TI 


Eat out more often 


Eat at BLAcKHEAD of turkeys can be effectively controlled 
by the addition to turkey feed of adequate quantities of 

Furoxone—an antimicrobial nitrofuran. This fact had 

been revealed by the investigation of L. C. Costello and 

H. M. DeVolt of the department of animal pathology, 

’ University of Maryland. The nitrofuran was administered 

Joe S in feed to 124 turkey poults for eight to ten weeks, in 
small concentrations, and the results were satisfactory. All 

124 treated poults survived whereas 31 of 122 untreated 
poults died. Furoxone is also useful in the control of para- 
typhoid infection in ducks. If administered in small con- 
centrations, it will not retard the growth of the birds ap- 
preciably. However, if administered in high concentra- 
tions, Furoxone will do more harm than good. 
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Electronic Oven (from page 7) 


with electronic power doesn’t cause a 
taste change in the food as often hap- 
pens in conventional cooking. More- 
over, no temperature controls are 
used, just a timer that shuts off auto- 
matically. On top of all this the oven 
has the same modern look of the wall 
ovens now in vogue. 


ALL is not perfection with the elec- 
tronic oven, however. The speed fea- 
ture is impractical with foods that 
require slow cooking processes and 
special techniques. In addition, the 
electronic cooking doesn’t brown the 
food products. For this reason, manu- 
facturers have installed additional 
4000-watt broiling elements in the 
ovens to be used for browning. 


The efficiency of the oven decreases 
as the amount of food cooked in- 
creases. For example, one hamburger 
patty cooking alone takes one-fifth the 
time of six patties. Probably, the main 
dificulty of the oven at present is its 
price (approximately $1,200). How- 
ever, with greater production the price 
is expected to take a radical drop. In 
addition, continued research will in- 
crease the oven’s practicality and _per- 
fect its operations. 





Your Problem: 


TRANSPORTATION 


Solution: 


GLENN'S 


Service Station 


BATTERIES 
TIRE 
SERVICE 


and 


CONVERSATION DELUXE 


Where ? ? ? 





The story of the electronic oven is 
only part of a gigantic kitchen revolu- 
tion. The oven will contribute its part 
in making the United States the true 
land of leisure and invention. 


Russell (from page 12) 


“When the opportunity came for us 
to come to Cornell, we jumped at the 
chance because we wanted to work 
with people again. My enthusiasm 
seems to be strongest when I’m work- 
ing with people.” 


PROFESSOR Russell certainly has 
proved this to his students. Besides 
teaching, he still finds time to be on 
the Board of Directors of the Coun- 
tryman, and an advisor to Ag-Dome- 
con Council, as well as to “dabble in 
writing lyrics,” play tennis, and be a 
member of Toastmasters Internation- 
al. He is “still trying to write the 
‘great American novel’,” which is now 
in its seventh year. If we know any- 
thing of Professor Russell, we’re sure 
the novel will be a success. 

We want to thank him for giving 
us a year of his inspired teaching and 
devoted interest in the students. 





Gourmet’s (from page 13) 


paste soup seasoned with dried fish, 
and. ‘“ko-no-mono,” or salted and 
pressed _ pickles. 


Perhaps, you would like to surprise 
your friends with a Japanese dish 
known as “oyakadombori.” To pre- 
pare this unusual food, scramble some 
eggs with small pieces of left over 
chicken. Season the eggs to your own 
taste with ‘“‘shoya” sauce and sugar. 
Then serve over piping hot rice. 


PEOPLE often are shocked by the 
myth that the Japanese eat raw fish, 
seaweed and rice exclusively. As we 
have seen the Japanese diet is much 
more extensive than that. We should 
not be startled by the foods mentioned 
for we also eat raw fish, but in the 
form of oysters and clams; seaweed 
soup tastes similar to our clam soup. 
The Japanese food habits reflect, as 
all countries’ eating customs do, their 
natural supply of food and the cul- 
ture’s specific way of treating the ma- 
terials available. 





The Month Of May 
At The Campus Store 


You'll find lots of activity in Sports Goods, 
Men‘s Wear and The Co-ed Shop. 


Equipment for tennis, badminton, softball now 


spectators. 


in stock, plus clothing for participants and 


The Gift Department has a big display of Cor- 


nell steins and mugs, souvenirs and gift items 


ties. 


The Crossroads of Collegetown 
Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 


PHONE 4-9176 


When ? ? ? 


for Spring Weekend, picnics and beer parties. 


The Cornell Campus Store 


7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 


Barnes Hall 















































































































































Machines (from page 9) 


draw it through the machine. The 
three rapidly rotating cutters come in 
contact with the tree and cut off the 
limbs as the tree passes by. The re- 
mains go through and are cut into 
proper lengths on the other end by a 
cutoff saw. The sections then roll to 
the ground. 


‘THE present capacity of the de- 
limber is two cords of wood per hour 
but Mr. Hurme believes the machine 
capable of handling up to six per hour. 
Two and one-half to nine inch trees 
are cut now but the device can be al- 
tered to handle larger diameters. Still 
in the experimental stage, the machirie 
costs between $7000 and $8000, mak- 
ing it available in the future only on 
a joint ownership or custom-job basis. 
Mr. Hurme, however, feels that fur- 
ther work may result in its simplifica- 
tion and a decrease in cost. 


Thanks to our agricultural engi- 
neers, another milestone on the road 
to better farming will be passed. Each 
and every farmer is indebted to these 
men for his increased capabilities and 
production capacity. 







Where every bite 








is just right 





















OBIE'S 
DINER 














Try it! 






























1016 W. State St. Ph. 9778 




































| Inquiring Countryman | 


Question: 


When you get back to Cornell next 
fall, what changes would you like to 
see around the Ag. Quad.? 


Answer: 


Frank Critelli, Floriculture ’58 


“T would like to see some organiza- 
tion between departments so that we 
wouldn’t get five prelims on one day.” 


Clifford Smith, dg ’60 

“There should be a movement to 
keep the Home Ec. girls out of Mann 
Library so the men could study.” 


Thomas Stockley, Pre-Vet ’62 

“There should be fewer pre-vets 
with high averages and more Home 
Ec. girls with good looks.” 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
Let NYABC Supply Your Herd 


Sires! Service to top sires of Hol- 
stein, Guernsey, Jersey, Ayrshire, 
Brown Swiss and Angus breeds. 
Nearly 200 technicians bring this 
service to your herd. For facts 
write to: 

New York Artificial Breeders’ Co- 
operative, Box 528, Ithaca, N .Y. 


GUERNSEY 


STONY BROOK FARM 


The home of Pure Bred 
Guernseys 

Rufus R. Sutherland, Owner 
Jack M. Wood, Manager 
Valatie, N. Y. 















GREYSTONE FARM 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Purebred Guernseys 

L. S. Riford, Owner 
Paul Fleming, Manager 








Empire Greedend... 
For Better Livestock 


By EDWARD L. RAZINSKY ‘60 


Neil Reicher, Ag ’60 


“T would like to see the Animal 
Husbandry barns moved to within 
reasonable walking distance of the rest 
of the quad.” 


Alfred Place, Ag ’60 


“T would like to see some sort of 
rapid transportation from Plant Sci- 
ence to Riley-Robb. This would pre- 
vent students from coming into Ag. 
Eng. class before it is all over and 
thus help to prolong Professor Jen- 
nings’ life.” 


Richard Van Deusen—Pre-V et ’60 


“Instead of having Engineers take 
English in Warren Hall and Aggies 
take it in Goldwin Smith, some sensi- 
ble system should be worked out to 
eliminate the Goldwin Smith-Riley- 
Robb mile relay race.” 





MAPLE LANE FARMS 
Kingston, New York 

A. H. Chambers, Owner 
T. J. Doyle, Sup’t. 
Calves available 


OLD MEADOW FARM 
E. Quaker Rd., 

Orchard Park, N. Y. 
Harry H. Larkin, Owner 


Guernseys Bred for Production 


MAPLE ROW FARM 
Conewanga Valley, New York 
Edgar Chapman, Owner 

We Test, Show, and Sell 
Purebred Guernseys 


HOLSTEIN 
BRACKEL FARMS 


Cincinnatus, New York 
Clarence S. Harvey, Owner 
Best Rag Apple Holsteins 


BROWN-SWISS 


HI-HO FARMS 

Darien Center, New York 

Cal Champlin, Owner 
Registered Brown Swiss Herd 
for Production & Classification 


THE CorRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Today over 400 leading 


farm 


for conveying and transmitting power 





LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 
To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock 
rying Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal 
és. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); 
Australia, Marrickville (Sydney), N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. 


Car 
Citi 


equipment manufacturers 





MORE PROFITABLE 


“see 





Si 


JOHN DEERE 45 COM- 
BINE AND No. 10 CORN 
ATTACHMENT incorporate 


Link-Belt precision steel 
roller chain. 


choose LINK-BELT chain 


, +‘ shortcomings in machine performance 
— whatever the cause — reflects on the 
manufacturer. That’s why so many of them 
specify Link-Belt chain. They know that every 
link meets rigid uniformity specifications .. . 
will sustain rated efficiency. What’s more, de- 
signers can draw on industry’s most complete 
line of chains, sprockets and attachments to 
meet every conveyor and drive requirement. 

Link-Belt combines unmatched experience 
and the research facilities of the world’s larg- 
est chain plant in determining chain needs for 
modern farm equipment. When time comes 
to select the chain that’s the efficiency equal 
of your machine—be sure it carries the Link- 
Belt double-arrow >———< trademark. 





14,552 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


Representatives Throughout the World. 











COMPLETE LINE of agricul- 
tural chains, sprocket wheels 
and attachments permits cost- 
saving specialization — offers 
right chain for all conveyor 
and drive needs. 





ACCURATE MANUFAC. 
TURE AND CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTION with modern, 
specialized machines allow 
economies of large-scale 
production. Extensive facili- 
ties provide ample capacity 
to meet your production 
schedules. 





LABORATORY CONTROL 
assures you that each chain 
meets rigid uniformity speci- 
fications. Our modern labora- 
tory continuously explores 
new refinements to increase 
chain life. 





i 
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Compare performance and value... 
see why the NEW McCormick’ No. 101 
Harvester-Thresher puts you ahead! 


variable-speed drive and double-shake cleaning. The level-land 
model comes with 10, 12, or 14-foot platform, windrow pickup, or 
2-row corn unit. The No. 141 also is available as a Rice Special 
or an automatic-leveling Hillside combine. 


Ed 


SEE YOUR 


10-footer! 


Cut a full 10-foot swath 
easily! You sit where you can 
sight right down the grain line. 
" Reach-easy controls are 
grouped for fast, accurate use. 
Quick precise external adjust- 
ments. Only five points on No. 
101 require daily lubrication. 


: s 


oe 


Here’s the new performance leader of the 10-foot com- 
bines—at an amazingly low price! No other 10-footer 
gives you so much: 55 hp IH engine. . . on-the-go speed 
control . . . big-capacity 28-inch straight-through sepa- 
rator with 22-inch diameter rasp-bar cylinder, rotary 
straw racks, opposed-action cleaning, and 22-inch vari- 
able-speed cleaning fan. Big 40-bushel grain tank. 


¥ 
Popular McCormick No. 76! This full-width, straight-through 
combine has oversized separating and cleaning areas that easily 
handle a full 7-foot swath or heavy windrow. You can get the 
McCormick No. 76 with 6 or 7-foot platform or windrow pickup 
... power take-off or 24 hp IH engine. 


Hurry your '57 harvest with a McCormick combine that bins more of your crop. 
Your IH dealer will point out unmatched grain-saving features . . . unmatched 
ease of adjustment and service. See him soon! Use the IH Income Purchase Plan. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products poy for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment, Farmall and 
® International Tractors... Motor Trucks... Construction Equipment—General Offices, Chicago 1, Ill, 


DEALER 











